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A LFRED BROOKS was making up his touring theatrical company for the 
4 next season and had come to town to complete the roster and fill the cast. 
home of the last season’s company were to be retained. The principal hold- 
pvers were the leading lady, on account of her experience and sterling merits ; 


lhe leading man, because he managed to fill the bill and get into the manager’s © 


lebt ; the comedian, because he was funny and a favorite on the circuits, 
_ The old woman had been dispensed with because she was a chronic kicker 
nd backbiter, and the old man because he was too fond of histoddy. Manager 
Brooks was anxious to get out of the city, as he found the country preferable 
io New York in Midsummer. So, going expeditiously to work, he accom- 
plished about all he wanted to in two days’ time. 

‘“Now,” he said to the dramatic agents, the third morning of his visit to 


he Metropolis, ‘‘ I have only one more on my list to fill the company. I want 


k young woman and a good looker—a star gazer!” 

Colonel Brown smiled and Simmonds said, ‘‘ Ahem !"’ 

Mr. Alfred Brooks continued: ‘‘I am not looking for a Mary Anderson. 
here is nothing in the part warranting ‘s. Youunderstand me, the part is 
rommonplace, but the woman who plays it must look the lady. That's a word 

hate, but you know the sense I use it in.” 

The Colonel looked at Simmonds, and Simmonds looked at the Colonel 

‘* May Martin?” 

‘*May Martin.” 

The partners spoke in one voice, 
hen the Colonel explained: ‘‘A very 
pretty amateur.” 

On hearing this the manager point- 
rd his nose at an elevation, and fairly 
neered. 

“* Amateur!” 

“Amateur or not,” spoke Simmonsd, 

‘she’s a beauty!” 

‘“*T’ll tell you, Brooks,” said Brown, 
“May Martin is just the girl you want 
As you know, I’m not one to encourage 
he everyday, ordinary amateur—the 
woods are full of them—but Miss Martin 
s the girl for you.” 

“Indeed she is!” chimed in Sim- 
monds. ‘‘ Why, as anamateur in Brook- 
yn she created a sensation and had 
many offers to go on the legitimate 
tage.” 

‘*Didn’t have to,” 
Colonel. ‘‘ Her father 
n those days.” 

‘*Oh, he isn’t away down now,” put 
n Simmonds, ‘‘ but the daughter is one 
of the independent sort and wants to be 
elf-supporting.” 

‘*As I am rather interested in this 
imateur divinity you have vouched for 
I will see her,” 

‘“ You will be more interested after 
eeing her,” said Colonel Brown. “I 
will send for the lady and have her here 


interrupted the 
fixed 


was well 


ut two o'clock, sharp.’ 
“And look out 

aughed Simmonds. 
At two o'clock the manager and the 

young lady met and the engagement 


for your heart,’ 


was immediately arranged. 

‘‘ What did I say ?” said the Colonel. 

‘“Told you so !” said Simmonds. 

The pretty amateur went out of the 
gency and the manager visited his lithographer. At three ocloc. th were 
ack at the agency to sign the contracts. 

Miss Martin demurred’at one clause by which she was subject to discharge 
t two weeks’ notice. 

The manager explained: ‘‘You see if I don’t like you at the end of two 
weeks I can let you go.” 

“Oh, but you will like me!” exclaimed the pretty amateur, ‘‘I’m quite 
pure of that, I’ve played much greater parts than that.” 

“Oh, you will like her,” said the Colonel over the shoulder of Miss Martin, 
hs she affixed her signature to the duplicate contracts. 

Manager Alfred Brooks returned to the country at once and busied him- 
elf, when he was not fishing or loafing, with his correspondence about time and 
bpen dates. But at no time was the pretty amateur out of his mind. 

Occasionally he ran on to New York to meet some manager or to transact 
Fome important business, and somehow every time he managed to find his way 
pver to Brooklyn to meet the amateur. First he called to leave a part; then 
e called with the manuscript of the play, and then he called because he was 
nvited to. 

No one was so much surprised at the amazing beauty of the new addition 


o the company as the leading lady. 


SOL SMITH RUSSELL, 


‘the new 


woman. 


“And she looks it to perfection,” chirped the jolly comedian, digging 
first old man in the ribs. 

* Even “props” was enthralled. ‘‘ Holy smoke!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Whi 
did the boss find her. Ain’t she a dandy ?” 

~~ ‘She fits the part like a glove,” said the stage manager, and he was ahi 
man to please. 

The season opened and business proved good. The play caught on, a 
the individual members of the company were well liked. Everybody was hap 
except Olive Farren, the leading lady. She was miserable and jealous, all 
account of the pretty amateur. 

“Miss” Farren had attained both prominence and age in the professio 
had been married twice and was still willing. She had flattered herself th 
her prospects were excellent for making her employer, Manager Alfred Brook 
number three on the list of her matrimonial conquests. 

In seasons past Mr. Brooks had been somewhat attentive. He did have 
high regard for the lady as an artist, but he was still young and ‘“‘ Miss 
Farren was not. The leading lady had deceived herself into the belief that s] 
really had a claim on the affections of her manager. 

He would have been perfectly willing to have been a brother to her. 

*“Miss” Olive Farren having mi 
taken the sentiment of Alfred Broo 
asserted herself rather prominently 

The manager did not seem to be awar 


of it, but the others were. 

The first old woman and the first ol 
man conferred and the result of thei 
conference was: 

“The Farren isn’t in it for a min 
ute,” 

There is where they differed wit 
the leading lady. 

““ Miss” Farren was too experienced 
to be indiscreet. She kept a check off 
her tongue while she exercised all he 
art to win favor at the footlights. Sh¢ 
outdid herself and very naturally thq 
manager was complimentary. Agai 
she misunderstood him. 

If ‘*‘Miss”’ 


wise and 


Farren had been les¢ 


younger she might havé 


slurred at amateurs and encouragec 


a cabal in the company. The people 
of the stage are not wont to fall ir 
love with new-comers at first sight 
They all had to begin, but at the bot 
tom of their hearts they detest the be 
ginner—with, perhaps, a few exceptions 
to the rule. 

It was notuntil the company arrive 
in Brooklyn that the leading lady forgo 
herself. The comedian, who was some 
what horsey, remarked that ‘* She over 
reached herself.” 

May Martin was admired—loved 
in Brooklyn, and the Martins, in spitd 
of the pecuniary reverses which had fal 
len upon them, were still held in higt 
esteem. So it was that May was over 

whelmed with floral tributes, and thd 
press, from the big Zag/e down, spoke the kindliest words of praise and com 
mendation for the plucky girl. . 

“Miss” Olive Farren was beside herself at the outcome of the Brooklyr 
engagement. For once she was of a secondary importance in the play. I 
was May Martin here and May Martin there until she was blind with con 
suming rage. 

‘*Mr. Brooks,” she demanded, ‘‘ you must give that woman, Martin, tw 
weeks’ notice if I remain in this company.” 

It was the last night in Brooklyn and the manager was happy with the r 
ceipts and the reception of Brooklyn’s amateur. 

‘*T have given Miss Martin two weeks’ notice,” returned the manager. 

‘“Miss” Olive Farren in her joy wrung her hands and exclaimed: ‘‘ You 
dear, sweet boy! I knew that you took no stock in her!” 
A fortnight passed, but the amateur remained. The imperious and im 
petuous leading lady sought an explanation. 

“You told me, sir,” she exclaimed with her greatest hauteur, ‘‘that yo 
had given her two weeks’ notice !” 

The answer came direct and direful: 

‘*T gave May Martin two weeks’ notice—to become my wife !” 

_ Curves H. Day. 


